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I have reviewed and discussed the work of the “ Emman- 
uel Movement ” in this Journal and have given a brief notice 
to its last book or to the work of one of its originators. I 
wish here to take certain aspects of this last book as having a 
perennial interest in the subjects of philosophy, of science, 
and of religion. I refer to the work entitled, “Christianity 
and the Modern Mind.” ‘There are certain things said in this 
volume that give it great interest for the psychic researcher 
and student of the world problems affected by the outcome 
of our inquiries. I wish here to engage in some remarks 
and discussions of them that may help to throw light upon 
the ultimate issues involved. 

The first important thing to remark in this work is the 
concessions which it makes at the outset to the spirit and 
ideas of modern science. This, of course, is not the only 
religious book that has done this. The whole trend of mod- 
ern theology is a surrender of much that has been defended 
at the point of the bayonet, so to speak. The interest for us 
in this particular book is the concession which it makes to 
scientific psychology in its mode of treating all that is implied 
in its concessions. But I am referring to all this for the pur- 
pose of indicating some topics which may be themes for dis- 
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cussion here, not for the fact that the book is concessive at 
all. The influence of concessions will always depend on the 
question whether they have been extorted or volunteered 
If they are extorted they never go farther than the expedi- 
ency of the moment requires. If they are volunteered they 
usually involve a willingness to go farther than the present 
author yet sees the necessity of going, tho he does express 
views which demand farther logical travels into the camp of 
the scientific mind than he has made. He frankly tells the 
religious mind that it has to face and accept some of the hard- 
est conclusions of science affecting its cherished modes of 
speech and thought. But the author as persistently clings 
to others which this very concession vitiates or nullifies. We 
shall see this in the course of our reflections here. 

In the chapter on “ The Intellect and Religion” the au- 
thor endeavors to preserve the conception of God as our 
Father, after here and elsewhere in the book abandoning the 
anthropomorphic ideas of antiquity on other dogmas of the 
church. He has told us frankly that the old ideas will not 
bear the light of modern science and criticism, but this idea 
he still thinks can be preserved from dissolution, evidently 
assuming that certain emotional attitudes and conceptions 
will not yield to the solvency of science. I am not going to 
dispute that it may be possible to put into such phrases a 
meaning which science may admit and respect. But I shall 
raise the question whether it is worth while. Why insist on 
the husks of the past when we may have something better? 
Why not surrender to science in our language all the way 
along the line? Would we lose anything thereby? It is 
characteristic of the sceptic generally that he is consistent in 
this respect. He may not understand the religious mind and 
I believe that he rarely does understand it. He lacks the 
sense of dependence on forces about him. He is rather sat- 
urated with the feeling that they are there to be exploited or 
conquered, not worshipped. He has no sense of reverence 
for anything. He may be at fault for this and I shall not de- 
fend him here. I only assert that his characteristics show an 
absence of the mental qualities or emotional habits which 
make the religious mind subservient to ideas that do not ap- 
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peal to the intellectual and self-reliant type of mind. If the 
sceptic is to be converted his nature must be awakened by 
other than the ideas and habits which are either not familiar 
to his ways or carry with them the very anthropomorphism 
which his science has disqualified. 

The fundamental difficulty here with the religious con- 
sciousness is that it will neither analyze its conception of God 
carefully and determine its exact meaning nor let others do it. 
It clings to phrases as the ignorant cling to amulets. It will 
not subject its ideas to the critical examination that philos- 
ophy always applies to its ideas. It insists too much on as- 
sociations and ideas that belonged to very different ages. It 
does not take sufficient account of the social and intellectual 
conditions under which its phrases became prevalent. The 
fatherhood of God originated in monarchical customs and 
forms of government and appropriated all the customs and 
social duties of that environment. Respect and obedience 
which were demanded of the citizens were simply appropri- 
ated for the theological ruler. But we have democracy now. 
The individual has been emancipated from all monarchical 
ideas and having obtained his freedom and self-reliance he 
will not act or think according to monarchic conceptions. 
There is no metaphorical or figurative meaning for him in 
the idea of God’s fatherhood, especially that all the ideas of 
the patria potestas of antiquity have gone. “ Father” means 
something wholly different from what it did when the parent 
did not love his children but had the power of life and death 
over them. In using the phrase to-day we must put a new 
meaning into it and we cannot get that meaning, if we can 
get it at all, until we examine the exact facts of nature and 
change the sentimental notions and habits which this civiliza- 
tion has about parental and filial relations. There is no need 
of the phrase at all unless we can put a rational meaning into 
it. This meaning was very practical in antiquity but is not 
this at all in our civilization, unless qualified by strict scien- 
tific knowledge of the facts and of the rather cold-blooded 
treatment which even children must receive at the hands of 
rational parents. 


It is the old controversy between the head and the heart. 
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There are two classes of minds, those who regulate everything 
by the intellect, and those who regulate them by the heart. 
They have concentrated their ideas and policies in a system of 
beliefs and attitudes that are represented by religion on the 
one hand and science on the other, and we are now in a stage 
in which the religionist is trying to make concessions to 
science while he clings to the older phrases of his religious 
belief. The same antithesis is petrified in the opposition 
between the ideas of God and of Nature. It does not occur 
usually to the religionist to apply the sceptical scalpel to the 
notions embodied in the terms “ Nature” and “ Natural 
Law”. He concedes the scientific mind his claim as to the 
existence of “nature” and its causal action. He simply 
tries to adjust it to his idea of God. ‘The scientific mind at- 
tacks the idea of God because he does not find in the physical 
order the facts which would serve as evidence for all that the 
religious man claims or seems to claim. He insists on exam- 
ining the idea of God with all the fearlessness and exhaustive- 
ness that he would any term of controversy. This the re- 
ligious mind does not fully permit. He fears its dissolution 
if subjected to the methods which scepticism applies to all 
ideas. But we shall never succeed in reconciling science and 
religion until we admit the right to analyze and discuss the 
conception of God as freely and as fully as we would that of 
government, or force, or matter, and until the religious man 
will apply examination to the scientist’s pet conceptions of 
“Nature”, “ Natural Law” and “ Matter”, or any other 
metaphysical idea which he tries to palm off on us as science. 
This will bring both parties to the facts and that is the one 
desirable situation to reach. 

At one time the conception of matter was a perfectly clear 
and determinate one. It represented what we could feel and 
see and hear, etc. It was always an object of sense percep- 
tion and represented what we may call the sensible world. 
In this view of it everything whose existence could not be 
perceived by the senses was immaterial or the supersensible 
world. This supersensible world when associated with in- 
telligence was called the soul or God, as the case required. 
If this definition of matter had remained as indicated there 
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would never have been any difficulty with the conception of 
God and spirit generally. But even the materialists of an- 
tiquity insisted on calling the atoms and all forms of super- 
sensible substance matter in some form and -thus identified 
the invisible and the visible, the intangible and tangible, the 
inaudible and the audible, etc. The term was made to in- 
clude realities that contained certain properties and excluded 
them at the same time. This was the starting point of the 
process of widening the idea of matter until it became so 
comprehensive as to include all that previous religious 
thought had represented in the idea of spirit and the imma- 
terial. The ideas of God and Matter, so far as they stood 
for substance or energy became actually identical, but other 
interests kept them apart and formed a complete antithe- 
sis. Neither party surrendered any territory claimed tho 
both had come to occupy the same field. 

The only difference between the ideas of God and Matter 
or Nature is that between a personal and an impersonal Ab- 
solute. I say “only difference,” not because I wish to re- 
gard it as insignificant, for it is a very great difference. But 
in spite of this they had also fundamental resemblances which 
the two schools did not see or admit. Both regard their 
terms as names for the ultimate reality of things, for some- 
thing eternal and something whose activities explained 
events. In this they were agreed without recognizing the 
nature, extent and meaning of the agreement. The theist 
stood for a personal energy behind things that directed the 
course of events in behalf of the ultimate interests of its 
creations. The physicist either denied teleology and pur- 
pose in things or asserted that we did not know whether any 
rational purpose was discoverable in it. He found the order 
of events to be a fixed one, a mechanical regularity in phe- 
nomena which showed no traces of intelligent purpose, as 
he conceived it in alleged interferences with it. But he 
never realized that all the questions of theology can be raised 
and discussed in connection with his conception of the 
scheme. He too became dogmatic in his doubts or denials 


and was as little disposed to admit his ignorance of the order 
as the theologian. 
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Much the same can be said of the idea of “ Nature”. At 
first it was the same as “ Matter”, but in time it became 
more neutral in its implications and so stands for the sum of 
things that are fixed and regular. But scientific men talk 
about it in the same language as the religious man talks 
about God. Both, however, slip into forms of statement 
that are incompatible with each other. Instead of saying 
that God does so and so, the scientific man says “ Nature 
does so and so”. He does not wish to imply that the order 
of things is personal and subject to intelligence and hence 
he says “ Nature”. But if he were pinned down to the facts 
he would have to admit that “ Nature” is a name for the 
things done, not for the doer. “ Nature is the group of facts 
that he and every one else is explaining. It is not the name 
for an explanatory agent. But the scientific man «dopts the 
same false language about his Absolute that he is afraid of in 
the religious man. If the latter would only press the scien- 
tist for the consistent use of terms, or for the real meaning 
of his terms he would force him to take the only defensible 
position he can take and that is that all we know is the facts 
of the case. He cannot say that “ Nature does this or that”. 
He can only say that he finds facts in such an. order that he 
does not see the evidence for the anthropomorphic intelli- 
gence which the religious mind asserts or seems to assert in 
clinging to outworn phrases. If both can get down to the 
facts for determining their ideas of the Absolute they can 
come to an agreement, and it is possible that this agreement 
would involve a similar emotional attitude toward the order 
of things. But the scientific mind is not all free from as 
absurd assumptions as is the religious man. His ultimate 
ideas are subject to sceptical analysis quite as much as are 
those of his antagonist. 

The author’s discussion of the problem of evil and suffer- 
ing is more concessive to the order of physical science than 
most theologians assume. But it is yet less conscious of the 
difficulty than the religious mind will admit. Dr. McComb 
sees and admits that a religious order of the world must have 
stability as well as the scientist’s idea. He tells the mind 
that seeks to have an order adjusted to the narrower views 
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of the individual that wants rain for his crops when desired. 
tho it ruins the interest of the rest of the world, that he must 
learn to see this order from the point of view of a wider real- 
ity. This is correct but it involves a conception of the 
‘Fatherhood of God” that is wholly different from that which 
all those have who have learned to conceive it in antithesis to 
the materialist’s fixed order. What the religious mind must 
first make clear in order to eliminate this antagonism is 
the consistency of his idea of order with that of the material- 
ist who only appeals to facts. The problem of suffering is 
always seen from the point of view of the individual's ideal 
and in a materialistic age it demands a solution within the 
limits of physical life. If you take this position I do not see 
how it can be solved at all. What the author should make 
clear in his philosophical positon is the fact that we have to 
prove that these limits are false. He does recognize the 
fact that religion depends for its position upon the immor- 
tality of the soul, and he assigns his reason for believing it. 
But he neither states nor discusses the difficulties of ethical 
and religious problems as primarily depending on the solu- 
tion of that question. He tries to solve suffering by stating 
the need of conceding the field to scientific ideas of the order 
of things, but he does not seem to see that his position and 
arguinent will depend for efficiency on first proving survival 
after death as a condition of getting the leverage of fact 
which his theory demands. He cannot make any concep- 
tion of the “ Fatherhood of God ” intelligible until that issue 
is settled. ‘ Nature” reveals no other kind of intelligence 
or purpose than stock breeding in its order when we draw 
the line of explanation at death. Both parties conceded the 
drawing of that line at that point. The condition of finding 
any purpose assignable under the idea of the “ Fatherhood 
of God” must be the determination of an end in the “ na- 
tural’ order which raises the idea of intelligence above the 
organic teleology of biology. ‘To show that “ nature” pre- 
serves personality is to show that the central point of interest 
in the individual is protected as a fact and not limited to the 
forms and vicissitudes of a physical embodiment, and an end 
recognized in “nature” which is the highest we know. 
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There would then be an opportunity to ask the individual to 
conceive his order, as sustained, consistently with pain, 
whether he like the pain or not and whether he ever found 
an earthly solution of suffering or not. The admission that 
life has to be adjusted to a stable order of things is to admit 
time and sacrifice into the problem and unless the adequate 
amount of time is involved for the proper adjustment of the 
case no solution is possible, and the philosophy of Kant, 
with its demand for time to realize the ideals of duty which 
cannot be realized in embodied conditions, shows how the 
line for determining the problem cannot be drawn at the 
grave. ‘The author, however, does not make clear, tho he 
seems to see it, that the problem of a future life must first be 
solved before we can approach the right mode of discussing 
pain and suffering. The older theology laid the whole stress 
on sin and its consequences, and whether it had the correct 
conception of sin or not makes no difference. It took the 
right point of view in dealing with the claimant for mercy. 
The present author says nothing about sin and hence cannot 
properly face individual problems. And indeed, if we are to 
take into account only the physical life I do not see how we 
can adjust the question at all. The life which draws the line 
of time at the grave can consider nothing but physical effects 
and has no time for redemption from the conseqences of mis- 
takes or sins. Hence the author’s whole problem is condi- 
tioned on settling a question which does not have the first 
place in his consideration. While he recognizes the neces- 
sity of adjusting life, whether it involves suffering or not, to 
a stable order, he has no key to the final reconciliation for 
the sacrifices which we make to that order for our mistakes. 
The individual measures the situation by his own desires 
which nearly always demand of Providence or nature com- 
plete satisfaction of some one appetite or a group of them at 
the expense often of the better side of his nature. Because 
he does not get this satisfaction he blames the order of the 
world. In our individualistic and democratic society we are 
not able to enforce the idea of sin as effectively as in the 
older civilization. We dare not tell a man that he has made 
a mistake or done a wrong. We blame his parents or his 
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luck. There is no solution of the problem without making 
‘clear what the real aim of “ nature” or “ Providence ” is and 
then holding a man up to that standard. The aim of “ na- 
ture’ or ‘ Providence” must be determined by knowing 
something of the relation of consciousness to time and a time 
that will take in possibilities for it not granted in the material 
embodiment. 

Enough has been said on this point. There is another to 
be noted. The whole trend of the present work shows that 
the author has not escaped the feeling that there is still some 
antagonism between religion and science, even after you 
have admitted that religion must make its peace with it and 
that religion has something to defend against science. This, 
I think, is true, if the question be managed rightly. But I 
also think that science must be the first court at which the 
case is to be tried and settled. Religion cannot insist on the 
acceptance of any of its dogmas or ideas as a condition of 
this reconciliation. It must await the verdict of scientific 
method as to the facts and then decide what measure and 
kind of truth attaches to its forms, of expression, if they sur- 
vive at all. Science is the collection and verification of facts, 
and any philosophy or theology which goes or tries to go 
counter to established facts must pay the penalty of that 
conflict. 

I think I can make this contention clear by calling atten- 
tion to another fact which I believe to be important. I shall 
state it in a sentence and then explain it more fully. To me 
the great mistake which religion or Christianity has made for 
many centuries was in identifying itself with Art instead of 
Science. Its first stage was an attack on idolatry which was 
based upon sensible or materialistic conceptions of the di- 
vine, borrowed from polythesism and Greco-Roman art. It 
insisted that the divine and spiritual was supersensible. 
Sensuous forms did not represent its ideas. Sense percep- 
tion had to be transcended for the spiritual. The philosophy 
which it at first appropriated and with which it made its 
peace was the Platonic and we know that this was based 
upon the supersensible. Ever since that time idealistic phil- 
osophy, and even materialistic schemes founded on atoms, 
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ether, etc., have made the supersensible the basis of their in- 
terpretation of events. But the moment that the church in- 
troduced images and painting into its order it surrendered 
its relation to science. It began the return to materialism 
and esthetics or art will always favor that view until a spir- 
itual interpretation of the world has been established by sci- 
ence. Modern science with its ions, electrons, ether, and 
various occult physical forces is far more reconcilable with 
religion than is art with its sensuous ideas and ideals. The 
conflict which religion insists on here does not exist and the 
conflict which is fatal it does not notice. The only way to 
make its peace is to yield frankly to science as did earlier 
Christianity and abandon the esthetic point of view. It may 
then hope to obtain a fulcrum by which to move the world. 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


A HAUNTED HOUSE. 
By Marion Harland. 


[The following story is a chapter in the Autobiography 
of Marion Harland and should be on record with the litera- 
ture of psychic research. I have had personal communication 
with the author regarding it and it is impossible now to get 
sufficient corroboration of it to satisfy the most severe crit- 
ics. We may, however, value it for its type and for the in- 
telligence of the informant whose experience it was. 

It was published, according to the authority of Dr. Hey- 
singer in the February Journal (p. 188), as early as 1883, and 
the later account is reprinted here from the autobiography 
of Marion Harland printed last year. Mrs. Harland tells 
me that the incidents are sixty years old. The importance 
of reprinting it is based upon the opportunity to make com- 
parisons with the earlier account, nearly thirty years 
younger. We are often told by a certain type of critics that 
the memory plays tricks on us as time lapses. There is an 
opportunity to test that claim, which, in fact, is very much 
exaggerated by many people. No doubt time affects the 
memory in incidents, but it usually affects the unimportant 
relations of them and not the primary characteristics, tho it 
is probable that even essential features may be affected occa- 
sionally. But in the main striking experiences retain their 
integrity where an untrained imagination is not the vehicle 
of preservation and expression.—Editor. } 


One evening of the winter following the events recorded 
in the last chapter, ““ Ned” Rhodes and I spent a cosey two 
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hours together. My parents never did chaperon duty, in 
the modern acceptation of the word. They made a habit, 
without hinting at it as a duty, of knowing personally every 
man who called upon us. When, as in the present case, and 
it was a common one, the visitor was well known to them, 
and they liked him, both of them came into the drawing- 
room, sat for half an hour or longer, as the spirit moved 
them, then slipped out separately to their own sitting-room 
and books. I have drawn Ned Rhodes’ picture at length as 
“Charley”? in Alone. I will only say here that he was my 
firm and leal friend from the time I was twelve years old to 
the time of his death, in the early eighties. 

He had a new piece of musi to-night, and we fell to 
work with the piano and flute suon after my father’s exit. 
It was not difficult. The songs and duets that followed 
were familiar to us both. We chatted by the glowing grate 
when we left the piano—gayly and lightly, of nothing in par- 
ticular—the inconsequent gossip of two old and intimate ac- 
quaintances that called for no effort from either. 

I mention this to show that I carried a careless spirit and 
a light heart with me, as I went off in the direction of my 
bedroom, having extinguished the hanging lamp in the hall, 
and taking one of the lamps from the parlor to light myself 
bedward. 

I had never, up to that instant, known one thrill of super- 
natural dread since I was old enough to give full credence to 
my father’s assurances that there were no such things as 
ghosts, and to laugh at the tales told by ignorant negroes to 
frighten each other, and to awe white children. I had never 
been afraid of the darkness or of solitude. I would take my 
doll and book to the graveyard and spend whole happy after- 
noons there, because it was quiet and shady, and nobody 
would interrupt study or dream. 

It was, then, the stress of extraordinary emotion which 
swept me back into the room I had just quitted, and bore me 
up to the table by which my mother sat, there to set down 
the lamp I could scarcely hold, enunciating hoarsely, “ I have 
seen a ghost!” 

My father wheeled sharply about. 
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What!” 
At that supreme moment, the influence of his scornful 
dislike to every superstition made me “ hedge ”’, and falter, 
in articulating, “If there is such a thing as a ghost, I have 


seen one: 


Before I could utter another sound he had caught up the 
lamp and was gone. Excited, and almost blind and dumb as 
I was, I experienced a new sinking of heart as I heard him 
draw back the bolt of the door through which the thing had 
passed, without unclosing it He explored the whole house, 
my mother and I sitting silent and listening to his swift tramp 
upon floor and stairs. Ina few minutes the search was over. 

He was perfectly calm in returning to us. 

“There is nobody in the house who has not a right to be 
here, and nobody awake except ourselves.” 

Setting down the lamp, he put his hand on my head—his 
own and almost only form of caress. 

“ Now, daughter, try and tell us what you think you 
saw?” 

Grateful for the unlooked-for gentleness, I rallied to tell 
the story simply and without excitement. When I had fin- 
ished he made no immediate reply, and I looked up timidly. 

“T really saw it, father, just as I have said! At least I 
believe I did!” 

“7 know it, my child. But we will talk no more of it to- 
night. I will go to your room with you.” 

He preceded me with the lamp. When we were in my 
chamber, he looked under the bed (how did he guess that I 
should do it as soon as his back was turned, if he had not?) 
Then he carried the light into the small dressing-room behind 
the chamber. I heard him open the doors of a wardrobe 
that stood there, and try the fastenings of a window. 

“There is nothing to harm you here,” he said, coming 
back, and speaking as gently as before. “ Now, try not to 
think of what you believe you saw. Say your ip tees and 
go to bed, like a good, brave girl!” 

He kissed me again, putting his arm around. me and, 


holding me to him tenderly, said “ Good-night,” and went 
out. 
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I was ashamed of my fright—heartily ashamed! Yet I 
was afraid to look in the mirror while I undid and combed 
my hair and put on my night-cap. When, at last, I dared 
put out the light, I scurried across the floor, plunged into 
bed, and drew the blankets tightly over my head. 

My father looked sympathizingly at my heavy eyes next 
morning when I came down to prayers. After breakfast he 
took me aside and told me to keep what I had seen to my- 
self. 

“Neither your mother nor I will speak of it in the hear- 
ing of the children and servants. You may, of course, take 
your sister into your confidence. She may be trusted. But 
my opinion is that the fewer who know of a thing that seems 
unaccountable, the better. And your sister is more neryous 
than you.” 

Thus it came about that nothing was said to Mea, and 
that we three who knew of the visitation did not discuss it, 
and tried honestly not to think of it. Until, perhaps a month 
after my fright, about nine o’clock, one wet night, my mother 
entered the chamber where my father and I were talking 
over political news, as we still had a habit of doing, and said, 
hurriedly, glancing behind her: 

“T have seen Virginia’s ghost!” 

She saw it, just as I had described, issuing from the closed 
door and gliding away close to the wall, then vanished at the 
Venetian door. 

“It was all in gray,” she reported, “ but with something 
white wrapped about the head. It is very strange!” 

Still we held our peace. My father’s will was law, and 
he counselled discretion. 

“We will await further developments,” he said oracu- 
larly. 

Looking back, I think it strange that the example of his 
cool fearlessness so far wrought upon me that I would not 
allow the mystery to prey upon my spirits, or to make me 
afraid to go about the house as I had been wont to do. 
Once my father broke the reserve we maintained, even to 
each other, by asking if I would like to exchange my sleep- 
ing room for another. 
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“Why should I?” I interrogated, trying to laugh. ‘“ We 
are not sure where slic goes after she leaves it. It is some- 
thing to know that she is no longer there.” 

Mea had to be taken into confidence after she burst into 
the drawing-room at twilight, one evening, and shut the 
door, setting her back against it and trembling from head to 
foot. She was as white as a sheet, and when she spoke, i 
was in a whisper. Something had chased her down stairs, 
she declared. The hall lamp was burning, and she could see 
by looking over her shoulder, that the halls and stairs were 
empty but for her terrified self. But Something—Somebody 
—in high-heeled shoes, that went “ Tap! tap! tap!” on the 
oaken floor and staircase, was behind her from the time she 
left the upper chamber where she had been dressing, until 
she reached the parlor door. Her nerves were not as stout 
as mine, perhaps, but she was no coward, and she was not 
given to foolish imagination. When we told her what had 
been seen, she took a more philosophical view of the situa- 
tion than I was able to do. 

“ Bodiless things cannot hurt bodies!” she opined, and 
readily joined our secret circle. 

Were we, as a family, as I heard a woman say when we 
were not panic stricken at the rumored approach of yellow 
fever, “a queer lot, taken altogether”? I think so, some- 
times. 

The crisis came in February of that same winter. My 
sister Alice and a young cousin who was near her age— 
fourteen—were sent off to bed a little after nine one evening,. 
that they might get plenty of “beauty sleep.” Passing the 
drawing-room door, which was ajar, they were tempted to 
enter by the red gleam of the blazing fire of soft coal. No- 
body else was there to enjoy it, and they sat them down for 
a school-girlish talk, prolonged until the far off cry “All’s 
well!’ of the sentinel at the “ Barrack” on Capitol Square 
told the conscience smitten pair that it was ten o'clock. 
Going into the hall they were surprised to find it dark. We 
found afterward that the servant whose duty it was to fill 
the lamp had neglected it, and it had burned out. It was a 
brilliant moonlight night, and the great window on the lower 
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landing of the staircase was unshuttered. The arched door 
dividing the two halls was open, and from the doorway of 
the parlor they had a full view of the stairs. The moon- 
beams flooded it half way up to the upper landing; and from 
the dark hall they saw a white figure moving slowly down 
the steps. The mischievous pair instantly jumped to the 
conclusion that one of “the boys’’—my brothers—was on 
his way, en déshabillé, to get a drink of water from the pitcher 
that always stood on a table in the reception room, or main 
hall. To get it he must pass within a few feet of them, and 
they shrank back into the embrasure of the door behind them, 
pinching each other in wicked glee to think how they would 
tease the boy about the prank next morning. Down the 
stairs it moved, without a sound, and slowly, the concealed 
watchers imagined, listening for any movement that might 
make retreat expedient. They said, afterward, that his 
nightgown trailed on the stairs, also that he might have had 
something white cast over his head. These things did not 
strike them as singular while they watched his progress, so 
full were they of the fun of the adventure. 

It crossed the moonlit landing—an unbroken sheet of 
light—and stepped yet more slowly from stair to stair of the 
four that composed the lowermost flight. It was on the 
floor and almost within the archway when the front door 
opened suddenly and in walked the boys, who had been out 
for a stroll. In a quarter-second the apparition was gone. 
As Alice phrased it:—‘“ It did not go backward or forward. 
It did not sink into the floor. It just was not.” 

With wild screams the girls threw themselves upon the 
astonished boys, and sobbed out the story. In the full per- 
suasion that a trick had been played upon the frightened chil- 
dren, the brothers rushed upstairs and made a search of the 
premises. The hubbub called every grown member of the 
household to the spot except our deaf grandmother, who was 
fast asleep in her bed upstairs. 

Assuming the command which was his right, my father 
ordered all hands to bed so authoritatively that none ven- 
tured to gainsay the edict. In the morning he made light to 
the boys and girls of the whole affair, fairly laughing it out 
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of court, and, breakfast over, sent them off to school and 
academy. ‘Then he summoned our mother, my sister, and 
myself to a private conference in the “ chamber.” 

He began business without preliminaries. Standing on 
the rug, his back to the fire, his hands behind him, in genuine 
English-squirely style, he said, as nearly as I can recall the 
words :— 

“It 1s useless to try to hide from ourselves any longer 
that there is something wrong with the house. I have known 
it for a year or more. In fact, we had not lived here three 
months before I was made aware that some mystery hung 
about it. One windy November night I had gone to bed as 
usual, before your mother finished her book.” 

He glanced smilingly at her. Her proclivity for reading 
into the small hours was a family joke. 

“It was a stormy night, as I said, and I lay with closed 
eyes, listening to the wind and rain, and thinking over next 
day’s business, when somebody touched my feet. Somebody 
—not something! Hands were laid lightly upon them, were 
lifted and laid in the same way upon my knees, and so on 
until they rested more heavily on my chest, and I felt that 
some one was looking into my face. Up to that moment I 
had not a doubt that it was your mother. Like the careful 
wife that she is, she was arranging the covers over me to 
keep out stray draughts. So, when she bent to look into my 
face, | opened my eyes to thank her. 

“She was not there! I was gazing into the empty air. 
The pressure was removed as soon as I lifted my eyelids. I 
raised myself on my elbow and looked toward the fireplace. 
Your mother was deep in her book, her back toward me. [I 
turned over without sound, and looked under the bed from 
the side next the wall. The firelight and lamplight shone 
through, unobstructed. 

“T speak of this now for the last time. I have never 
opened my lips about it, even to your mother, until this mo- 
ment. But it has happened to me, not once, nor twice, nor 
twenty—but fifty times—maybe more. It is always the 
same thing. The hands—I have settled in my mind that 
they are those of a small woman or of a child, they are so 
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little and light—are laid on my feet, then on my knees, and 
travel upward to my chest. There they rest for a few sec- 
onds, sometimes for a whole minute—I have timed them— 
and something looks into my face and is gone! 

“How do I account for it? I do not account for it at all! 
I know that it is! That is all. Shakespeare said, long be- 
fore I was born, that ‘there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy.’ This is one of 
them. You can see, now, daughter "—turning to me—* why 
I was not incredulous when you brought your ghost upon 
the scene. I have been on the lookout for what our spirit- 
ualistic friends call ‘ further manifestations.’ ” 

“ You believe, then,” Mea broke in, “ that the girls really 
saw something supernatural on the stairs last night? ‘That 
it was not a trick of moonlight and imagination? ”’ 

“ If we can make them think so, it will be better for them 
than to fill their little brains with ghostly fears. That was 
the reason I took a jesting tone at breakfast time. I charged 
them on the penalty of being the laughing stock of all of us, 
not to speak of it to any one except ourselves. I wish you 
all to take the cue. Moreover, and above everything else, 
don’t let the servants get hold of it. There would be no liv- 
ing in the house with them, if they were to catch the idea that 
it was ‘ haunted.’ ”’ 

He drew his brows into the horseshoe frown that meant 
annoyance and perplexity. ‘How I hate the word! You 
girls are old enough to understand that the value of this 
property would be destroyed were this story to creep abroad. 
I would better burn the house down at once than to attempt 
to sell it at any time within the next fifty years with a ghost- 
tale tagged to it. 

“ Now here lies the case! We can talk to outsiders of 
what we have seen and felt and heard in this, our home, 
where your grandmother, your mother have hoped to live 
comfortably and die in peace, or we can keep our own coun- 
sel like sensible, brave Christians. ‘ Bodiless spirits cannot 
hurt bodies,’ and’’—the frown passing before a humorous 
gleam—*“ the little gray lady seems to be amiable enough. 
I can testify that her hands are light, and that they pet, not 
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strike. She is timid, too. What do you say—all of you? 
Can we hold our tongues?” 

We promised in one voice. We kept the pledge so well 
that both the girls were convinced of our incredulity. Our 
father forbade them positively to drop a hint of their foolish 
fancies in the hearing of the servants. Young as they were. 
they knew what stigma would attach to a haunted house in 
the community. As time passed, the incident faded from 
our minds. It was never mentioned in their hearing. 

A year went by without further demonstration on the 
part of the little gray lady, except for two nocturnal visita- 
tions of the small caressing hands. My father admitted this 
when we questioned him on the subject; but he would not 
talk of it. 

The one comic element connected with the bodiless vis- 
itant was introduced, oddly enough, by our sanctimonious 
uncle-in-law, who now and then paid us visits of varying 
lengths. As he came unannounced, it was not invariably 
convenient to receive him. On one occasion his appearance 
caused dismay akin to consternation. We were expecting 
a houseful of younger friends within two days, and needed 
the guest-room he must occupy. He was good for a week 
‘at the shortest. 

True to the Arab-like traditions of hospitality that per- 
vades all ranks of Old Dominion society, we suffered nothing 
of this to appear in our behavior. Nor could he have heard, 
the anguished discussion of ways and means that went on 
between Mea and myself later that night. It was, therefore, 
a delightful surprise when he announced, next morning, his 
intention of going out to Olney that day, and to remain there 
for—perhaps a week. He “had let ‘too long a time elapse 
since he had paid the good people there a visit. He did not 
want them to think he had forgotten them.” 

One of the “ good people,” the wife of my mother’s 
brother, drove into town to spend the day with us, a week 
after the close of his stay at Olney. ‘Aunt Sue” was a prime 
favorite with us all, and she was in fine feather to-day, full 


of fun and anecdote. She interrupted a spicy bit of family 
news to say, by-and-by :— 
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“Did any of you ever suspect that your house is 
haunted?” 


“ How ridiculous!” laughed my mother. “ Why do you 
ask?” 

“The funniest thing you ever heard! The old gentle- 
man had an awful scare the last night he was here. I asked 
him what he had eaten—and drunk—for supper that evening. 
But he stuck to it that he was standing at his window, look- 
ing out into the moonlight in the garden, when somebody 
came up behind him, and took him by the elbows and turned 
him clear around! He felt the two hands that grabbed hold 
of him so plainly that he made sure Horace had hidden under 
the bed and jumped out to scare him. So he looked under 
the bed and in the wardrobe and the closet, and, for all | 
know, in the bureau drawers and under the washstand for 
the boy. There was nobody in the room but himself, and 
the door was locked. He says he wouldn’t sleep in that 
room another night for a thousand dollars.” 

“ Nobody is likely to offer it!’’ retorted Mea, dryly. “I 
have slept there a thousand nights, and nothing ever caught 
hold of me.” 

Passing over what might or might not have been a link 
in the true, weird history of our bodiless tenant, I leap a 
chasm of a dozen years to wind up the tale of the “ little gray 
lady,” so far as it bears directly upon our family. After the 
death of her husband and the marriages of sons and daugli- 
ters left my mother alone in the old colonial homestead, she 
decided to sell it and to live with my youngest sister. 

The property was bought as a “ Church Home "—a sort 
of orphanage, conducted under the patronage of a prominent 
Episcopal parish renowned for good works. In altering the 
premises to adapt buildings to their new uses, the workmen 
came upon the skeleton of a small woman about four feet 
below the surface of the front yard. She lay less than six feet 
away from the wall of the house, and directly under the 
drawing-room window. There was no sign of coffin or cof- 
fin-plate. Under her head was a high, richly carved tortoise- 
shell comb, mute evidence that she had not been buried in 
cap and shroud, as was the custom a hundred years ago. 
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The oldest inhabitant of a city that is tenacious of domestic 
legends, had never heard of an interment in that quarter of 
a residential and aristocratic district. The street, named for 
an eminent lawyer, must have been laid out since the house 
was built, and may have been cut right through the grounds, 
then far more spacious than when we bought the place. 
Even so, the grave was dug in the front garden, and so close 
to the house as to render untenable the theory that the plot 
was ever part of a family burying-ground. 

The papers took inquisitive note of all these circum- 
stances, and let the matter drop as an unexplained mystery. 
Within the present occupancy of the house, I have heard 
that the gray lady still walks on moonlight nights, and, in 
gusty midnights, visits the bedside of terrified inmates to 
press small, light hands upon the feet, and so passing upward, 
to rest upon the chest of the awakened sleeper. I was asked 
by one who had felt them, if I had “ever heard the legend 
that a bride, dressed for her wedding, fell dead in that upper 
chamber ages ago.” 

My informant could not tell me from whom she had the 
grewsome tale, or the date thereof. ‘“ Somebody had told 
her that it happened once upon a time.”” She knew that the 
unquiet creature still ‘“ walked the halls and stairs.” 

She should have been “laid” by the decent ceremony of 
burial in consecrated ground, awarded to the exhumed bones. 

I have talked with a grandson of our former next door 
neighbor, and had from him a circumstantial account of the 
disinterment of the nameless remains. ‘They must have lain 
nearer the turf above them, a century back, than when they 
were found. The young man was a boy when he ran to the 
hole made by the workmen’s spades, and watched the men 
bring to light the entire skeleton. He verified the story of 
the high, carved comb. He told me, too, of a midnight alarm 
of screaming children at the vision of a little gray lady, walk- 
ing between the double row of beds in the dormitory, add- 
ing :— 

“T told those who asked if any story was attached to the 
house, that I had lived next door ever since I was born, and 
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played every day with your sisters and brothers, and never 
heard a whisper that the house was haunted.” 

So said all our neighbors. We kept our own counsel. It 
was our father’s wise decree. 

I have told my ghost-story with no attempt at explanation 
of. psychical phenomena. After all these years I fall back, 
when questioned as to hypotheses, upon my father’s terse 
dicta :— 


* How do I account for it? I don’t account for it at all!” 


Inquiry of Mrs. Harland brought the information that the 
incidents happened sixty years ago, but the story had been 
chronicled before and was told in the article by Dr. Heysinger 
in the February Journal of this year (pp. 118-129). Mrs. 
Harland says in reply that the skeleton mentioned in the 
story was dug up in 1874, if she mistakes not. The attempt 
to find the young man who had witnessed it was not suc- 
cessful, tho it was believed that he is still living. There was 
no indication of a cemetery at the place and the area dug over 
was about six feet in width and twenty feet in length. The 
uncle mentioned did not afterward mention the incident and 
never visited the family again. Mrs. Harland’s youngest 
brother “told me at my latest visit to that city (Richmond) 
that he had several times had fleeting glimpses of the ‘ gray 
lady’”’. The house was built in colonial days and was al- 
ready old when Mrs. Harland’s father bought it. 

The Editor of the “Dispatch” at that time writes: “As 
to what I saw more than once, I am willing to testify at any 
time. It will be a pleasure to help you in any way and at 
any time. As I was not old enough to be ‘a booze artist’, 
and was a boy who was not easily scared, I knew pretty well 
what I did see.” 

Another incident is narrated in the same volume which 
we cannot copy in full. It was an apparent warning of her 
father’s death, tho not finding that interpretation until after 
the event. Mrs. Harland’s mother was awakened by the 
orthodox noises of something coming into and through the 
room. She awakened her husband three times and he found 
it was not what was suspected. But it was impressive 
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enough to have been noted. It occurred on the eve of 
Christmas and the next day Mrs. Harland’s father was sud- 
denly stricken and died as they were preparing the Christmas 
festivities. The evidence of a significant coincidence is not 
present in the story, but it is one of the many that are con- 


stantly reported and might have interest after premonitions 
had been proved. 


A PHANTOM OF THE LIVING. 


I had often read ghost-stories with absorbing interest. I 
had also read and heard related really truthful stories of 
specters—specters that did not turn out to be some humor- 
ous individual in the garb of the make-believe ghost. Yet 
the authentic accounts never enlivened my interest any more 
than the fictitious, for the simple reason that I could not con- 
ceive of so vague a being as a spirit, nor did I give much 
credit to their existence. My skeptical view of occult mental 
phenomena—if such it was—was suddenly changed a few 
years ago by a very peculiar happening to me. It was my 
fortune or perhaps misfortune to attempt to become rather 
intimate with a spirit. My advances, as the reader will see, 
were received with the utmost indifference. No doubt, I 
was looked upon as nothing but a humble mortal and not 
worthy of recognition by so exalted a being. However that 
may be, I shall describe the occurrence as it actually took 
place. 

The incident came to pass on a Christmas eve. The scene 
of my meeting with this ghost lies not on the usual moon- 
lit, isolated road or in the lonely grave-yard, but somewhat 
unconventionally in my home. Having completed the adorn- 
ment of a Christmas-tree, I stepped into the library on the 
second floor and picking up a magazine, I began to peruse its 
pages. Just then the hall clock struck the hour of six. 
Shortly after my mother came to me from her boudoir and 
requested me to go to the pantry and bring her a glass of 
water. Complying I went to the pantry, obtained the water, 
and returned up the rear stairs. Upon reaching the head 
where the first landing of the front stairway is located, I saw 
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my Mother descending by the front way. I saw her plainly 
as this portion of the house was well lighted. She was but 
six steps below me at the time. Immediately, my words 
were these: “ Mother, here is your glass of water.” There 
was no reply nor any visible sign that she had even heard 
me. With my glass of water in hand, I followed down the 
stairs. Again I said: “ Mother, here is your glass of water.” 
Apparently once more I did not make myself heard, but by 
this time we were near the foot of the stairs, so I contented 
myself with waiting until we should reach the lower hall. 
Rather slowly and gracefully my mother moved on, and I 
trailed not far behind. Now we had reached the hall. Here 
I made my offer of the water for the third time in the same 
words as before, but with this addition: “ Why on earth 
don’t you take it, where are you going?” She turned to the 
right just then and sweeping through the portiered doorway 
of the parlor, she entered that room. The room was dark 
save for a faint light that struggled in from the hall. 

Strangely enough, it never occurred to me that I might 
intercept her, nor did I stop to reflect then that there was 
something unaccountably singular in her appearance and 
manner. As I remembered her, she was attired completely 
in white. Her dark hair hung loose over her shoulders, and 
her general appearance conveyed an impression of charm 
and splendor. Only once did I obtain a fleeting glance of 
her features. But what they were like, I can not recall. 
Why, indeed, should I scrutinize her appearance or doubt 
her identity? Did I not devoutly believe my mother was 
before me? 

For a moment I stood in the hall and watched her as she 
directed her steps about the parlor. I was of the opinion 
that she was searching for a match to light the gas. I 
stepped into the room to await the accomplishment of her 
purpose and then I would once more proffer the water to my 
unheeding mother. I walked to the corner of the mantle 
and leaned against it with my elbow, awaiting developments. 
Next I observed her move towards me and the mantle. I 
said something to her about finding the matches. Hardly 
had I spoken before the outlines of her form grew blurred 
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as if she were moving to a darker part of the room. A sus- 
picion came over me that something was not entirely just as 
it should be in regard to this strange manceuvering. The 
next instant as I made a quick step towards the form, it 
grew rapidly fainter and fainter. My sensibilities received 
such a shock that my glass of water slipped from my grasp 
and crashed to the floor. I stood astounded and stared in 
utter amazement as the moving, living object which I had 
followed and talked to now was nothing but a small, white 
irregular vanishing form in the air. The mingled feelings 
that possessed me at that juncture I shall never forget. I 
was trembling from head to foot. I desired to call some one, 
but my voice failed me. After I had sufficiently composed 
myself, and realized that such a supernatural catastrophe to 
my mother was highly impossible, I sought my parents. I 
found my mother where I had left her. A thorough search 
over the part of the house where the rovings of this appar- 
ition took place failed to reveal traces of any earthly prowl- 
ers. 

From any standpoint I consider the occurrence a most 
strange and unusual phenomenon, one which, after consider- 
ing everything, has baffled all attempts at a rational solution 
unless one is a believer in the existence of spirits in this 
world and that these need not be of the dead. 

In conclusion I might advise that a more tempting drink 
than aqua pura be tendered in all endeavors to induce trans- 
ient ghosts to refresh themselves and tarry a while. 


[Inquiries for further details resulted in the following 


replies. I have put my questions in parentheses. The 
answers are not enclosed. Editor. 


April 21, 1909. 
143 Chester St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
American Soc. for Psychical Research, 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 


I have been in receipt of your letter of March 27th for some 
time but have been unable to answer. As you will note by the 
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above address | am not in Springfield, Ohio, any longer, but at 
my home in Mt. Vernon, where the incident which I communi- 
cated to you took place. 

I shall endeavor to answer the questions you submit as ac- 
curately as possible. 

(Can you give the date of the occurrence?) 

The date of this occurrence was Christmas Eve, 1904. 

(How was your mother actually dressed at the time?) 

My mother is certain she was not dressed in white on that 
particular evening, though she often wore a long, white house- 
gown, bearing a similarity to the robe the apparition wore. 

(Can you account for the failure to note the difference in her 
appearance?) 

I could never account for my failure to think of the difference 
of dress. I was so taken up with the idea that the figure was my 
Mother that I don’t believe the difference of dress ever entered 
my mind. Probably it didn’t for the reason that in the mean- 
time she could have changed her apparel. 

(What were you doing just before you were asked to get a 
glass of water?) 

I can’t recall at this time. 

(How far from your parents were you when you discovered 
the apparition ?) 

I was in the parlor while they were overhead on the second 
floor. 

(What assurance have you that the apparition resembled your 
mother?) 

The only assurances I have are that I received a powerful 
first impression that the apparition was my mother. This stayed 
with me until I discovered it was not really she. There was no 
other lady in the house besides my mother, except the maid, 
whom I had just left in the kitchen. 

(Is your mother still living?) 

My mother is living. 

(Is there any one living who can corroborate the experi- 
ences ?) 

My mother and father, who is Prof. V. Coblentz, of the N. Y. 
College of Pharmacy. 

(Have you ever been in the habit of walking in your sleep?) 

I have never walked in my sleep. 

Hoping my answers are satisfactory and may be of some value 
to you, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 


FRED. C. COBLENTZ. 
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Columbia University, 
College of Pharmacy. 
May 3d, 1911. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 
My Dear Sir: 

Kindly excuse long delay in reply to your inquiry of April 
22d. This was on the subject of an apparition which my son 
claimed to have seen on Dec. 24th, 1904. Mrs. Coblentz in her 
reply states all the facts known to me and al! that I can add is 
that I ridiculed the boy at the time and ever since, yet he adheres 
firmly to his story. | was not aware that he had brought this to 
your attention. Perhaps if you could see him and cross-examine 
him on the subject, you may arrive at a more tangible explan- 
ation. 

Very truly yours, 


V. COBLENTZ. 


Mount Vernon, May 3d, 1911. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 


My Dear Sir: 

In reply to your inquiry of April 22d relative to the experience 
of my son Fred I will gladly state the following facts. 

On Christmas eve, 1904, 1 was in my bedroom and my hus- 
band in his study adjoining. I sent my son Fred, who was then 
14 years old, down stairs for a glass of water. About ten min- 
utes later I heard him relating to my husband, very excitedly, his 
experience while coming up stairs. He related that in crossing 
the middle landing of the stairway (one flight leading into the 
front hall and the other to the kitchen) he saw an apparition of 
a figure clad in white, which he followed into the parlor, where it 
disappeared. He has never changed the version of the story. 

Very sincerely, 
(MRS.) A. V. COBLENTZ. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 


Oxford [Pa.] 8-12-08. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop. 
Esteemed Friend: 
Through the courtesy of Dr. S. Coates I have enjoyed reading 
of the Journal, and having incidentally mentioned a little experi- 
ence of my own along the line of your present investigation, to- 
gether with the wish that I could add to the weight of testimony, 
the doctor suggested this; and when I objected that it was so 
little, so simple, and I a total stranger to you all, he replied, “ It 
is just the simplest proofs, from earnest, reliable people that these 
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investigators ask for”. I promised to write you my experiences 
which are so interwoven with the affairs of others that I must ask 
the favor of their being used as private testimony, if indeed they 
merit such claims for helpfulness. 

Perhaps I should say first that I was raised under the strict 
discipline of the Society of Friends and at a time when “ Spirit- 
ualism,” as it was then called, was under ban and “ Longwood ” 
near Kennet Square, Chester Co.—the home of Bayard Taylor— 
the only public platform upon which open and free discussion of 
the subject might be had, at least in that vicinity. 

I was taught the preeminence of the spirit of God, the living 
Christ who came to dwell with men, bearing witness continually 
against the “sin that doth so easily beset us”, and that if man 
would give his heart and life to the guidance of this holy spirit, 
it would even according to the Word, “ lead out of all error into 
all truth”. And further meddling with the designs of the Infinite 
before or after the change called death would have been severely 
rebuked. So much for the home training. 

Long years after girlhood had passed my first personal ex- 
perience of a mediumistic power came to me wholly unsought. 
and in a way that left no possible room for doubt of the message 
being sent to me, unless the third party—a near neighbor—vio- 
lated the truth, which I never had known him to do. This bearer 
of my message was an avowed spiritualist. Coming into my own 
home, he seemed to be ill at ease, as if his errand were not agree- 
able. He said, “ | doubt if my call will be appreciated this morn- 
ing, as you know there is full skepticism of the subject embraced 
in a message, | was earnestly bidden to bring you from my 
medium in Philadelphia.” A glance at his face bespoke earnest 
intent on his part at least, and I seated myself respectfully to 
hear, but with only a longing that had no hope in it, for a grain 
of truth in the mass of tares, for now I had treasure on the other 
side. Mr. J. had gone to this lady, the medium, for years, con- 
sulting her on all important business transactions and implicitly 
relying upon her given wisdom. The occasion of his last visit, 
only the previous day, being of serious moment to him, and the 
advice indicating immediate attention, he paid his dues and was 
bowing himself out when the medium, Mrs. B—, recalled him, 
saying, “ There is a spirit here who wishes a message sent by you 
to a little Quaker friend of yours in your village.” Mr. J. replied, 
as he said, impatiently, “I have no such little friend—he was 
thinking it a child—and indeed Mrs. B. I must catch my car.” 
She looked at him earnestly, compellingly, and she said, ‘ You 
will be sorry if you do not wait, the message is of such import- 
ance, and you do have such a friend, and her mother is present.” 
My neighbor took his seat and Mrs. B. went on rapidly, “ She— 
the presence—wears the full garb of the Quakers—here she made 
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the little familiar motions with her hands as one would touch into 
perfect neatness the tarleton cap and kerchief, the conscientiously 
worn garb of the early Friend. “ Her name is Martha and she 
asks you to deliver the message as early as possible. She is 
troubled about her daughter.” The message was given, my 
friend made his car. I will not tax your valuable time with de- 
tails. It is sufficient for our joint purpose to say that my mother 
was in the spirit world, had taken the joy of life out of this world 
for me. Her name on this side was Martha, and the message 
which I could no more have doubted than I could that of my 
identity, saved me to these after years of whatever usefulness I 
have been entrusted with. As this is my one personal experience 
and | feel an assurance that we are both reverent toward the 
truth, come in what guise it will, may I comment thus far. Why 
must the spirits of our loved ones come only through intermedi- 
ate agencies, when with soul and sense we long for a moment’s 
visible presence a second, if no more, a voice, a touch? Why? 
As a child I studied earnestly over the Old Testament picture of 
the raising of the spirit of Samuel by the Witch of Endor. I was 
given to notice that she was a witch, etc. (My mother was 
reverent toward all things not as yet understood.) Mrs. Minnie 
3rown, of 1451 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, the medium in the 
former and following instances, was in some ways, I believe, an 
exception to many in her line as I have heard their methods 
described. There was no trance, no attempt at mystery of any 
kind. She received you as she might receive a guest, courteously, 
without effusion, and conversed with you in a perfectly natural 
manner until she recognized a presence and would then say 
quietly in the most natural way, “ There is a guest with us,” or 
“Others are present now,” as one would call attention to guests 
entering by an unseen door. The incident I now give came years 
after and is in no way my own affair, except that the lady, a 
close friend of mine and wholly alien from a belief in or knowl- 
edge of spiritistic matters (1 may not know the best term to-day) 
was in sore straits of bereavement, so pitifully stricken as to 
make, in my mind at least, serious fears for mental balance, if she 
could not be roused from the strain and stress of tearless grief, 
under which she seemed to have lost all concern for the house- 
hold over which she had presided as wife and mother with ex- 
ceptional grace and wisdom. Walking the floor for hours in set 
silence, she would send for me daily, yet never cease her pacing, 
nor speak except her greeting. As I entered I prayed earnestly 
to be shown a remedy, since of doctors she would have none, nor 
any callers but myself. I have long possessed a small gift of 
easing or curing with my hands the violent headaches of some 
people, and usually know the persons who would be benefited by 
my touch. It came as a flash of inspiration that such power was 
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given me now and that the way would be shown, if I would 
faithfully follow my guides. As my friend passed me for the 
fiftieth time, I rose quickly, put my arms around her and because 
ofthe suddenness of the movement was able to bring her to level 
length upon the lounge. As she sought my eyes with troubled 
amazement I fired hers with them, and said gently but firmly, 
“Lie still, do not move.” Then I gained what she had not 
yielded to my entreaties, the chance to pass my hands over her 
temples and soothingly and tenderly over the eyes, which I bade 
her close. She obeyed me as a little child might have done, and 
after a few moments I rose and darkened the room, kissed her 
brow and said “ lie still until I return.” I was absent a few min- 
utes, gaining strength and testing the power of control. Seating 
myself beside her, with hand again on her forehead, I said in a 
natural way, “ You have said you would be comforted if you 
could know that death and not torture had been Dr. ’s fate. 
Let us see if we cannot get at this in some way. Give me a 
pledge to break this stony, sinful silence, and come back to the 
home as wife and mother, and I promise to give myself to this 
matter if it is possible and right.” She gave me her word and 
her eyes lost their stony glare, and softened more and more as 
we talked around the subject, until I ventured to tell her of Mrs. 
Brown, and suggested a consultation by letter. To my great 
surprise she yielded at once, and I wrote within the hour. In a 
day or two came the answer, “ Your friend has met with a ter- 
rible loss, but I am sorry to say I cannot help you as yet. I can- 
not find him in the spirit world, but if you went abroad you 
might not be able to send a message at once; they are like that 
on the other side sometimes. I can only say that he is not in the 
earth life.” Mrs. M took up her life and went into business 
to more amply aid in educating her children. After perhaps a 
year she asked me to go to the city with her, and the business 
being dispatched, she said, “ Now we are going to see Mrs. 
Brown.” I expressed surprise, as no word had been spoken of it 
since the first occasion. She saw Mrs. B. alone and the first 
words were the seal of her faith: “ There is an old gentleman 
anxious to speak to you. He says he comes because he can give 
you positive proof of his identity, and as he hopes and believes 
confirm you in this faith. He asks you to recall a grave in a 
distant state, your former home, and he thanks you for uniting 
with the brother you have lost in persuading the rest of the family 
to leave his body there, without desecration of removal to strange 

round, against which he had strong and well-known objections. 

his was all true of her father and skepticism went to the winds. 
She was told the number in her family, her business perplexities, 
and of the latter assured she need not be anxious as she would 
succeed. She, Mrs. B., exclaimed at a point prior to this, “* Why 
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does that woman want to cripple our business so? Well, never 
mind, you will be all right.” Events proved this correct, only the 
“all right” is on the other side now; and if such communications 
may be, she would certainly reach me if mediumistic aid were 
available. Again the question, “ Why not direct?” 

I could give one more case coming directly under my notice, 
but have exceeded all right limit to space and will only say the 
proof was as clear as any already given. 

Very cordially, 
M. H. W—. 


|Note: On the back of page seven of this record there 
was recorded the following note, made as the date shows 


exactly a month later than the original account: ] 


9-12-08, 

I have halted between two opinions for a month and am 
tempted to destroy these pages; but will let them go with a line 
answering an unspoken question:—No, Mrs. B did not 
allude to the missing brother of Mrs.’ M. except in connection 
with the father’s visitation, as I have described it and this seemed 
strange to me, as also the fact that Mrs. M. did not seem to mind 


this, being so amazed and convinced by the other information 
given her. 


4-5-09 
Oxford [Pa.] 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop, 

Esteemed Friend: 

Thy favor of 4-2 lies before me and loses nothing by delay of 

a year since “ Our times are in His hand 
Who says “A whole I planned; 
Youth shows but half; trust God, 
See all nor be afraid.” 

If the little I can add to my first communication will be of any 
service as a link in your chain of evidence, | give my share freely 
and have asked my husband’s consent for the rest, as the major 
part of it was his message, not mine. I am fully assured that our 
reasonable request for its being made the private property of 
your circle will be respected. 

Cordially, 
M. H. W—. 


Addenda. 


I am Mrs. , but the mother of my husband’s children— 
the first Mrs. is with the angels. Both Mr. and Mrs.—— 
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were reverent toward revealed truth in any line, but had never 
had any such manifestations as are appealing now to you—to us. 

Not willing that I should go alone to Mrs. B., the medium 
previously referred to, my husband went with me, wholly un- 
conscious of the trouble of mind which drove me to this visit. As 
we neared the number he said, “| have no part in this, and will 
take my daily paper aside that I may be no hindrance.” This he 
repeated to Mrs. B. on being introduced, and with her womanly 
smile of welcome she gave him a comfortable seat by the window 
and returned to me. We chatted for a few minutes over com- 
monplace subjects, when she quietly observed, “ We have other 
guests.” As I involuntarily glanced up, so naturally had she 
spoken, she added almost regretfully, “ But, dear lady, they are 
going over to him.’ I smiled assent, and she went right on as if 
at dictation of those invisible: 

“'There-is an old gentleman, he calls you Henry (my hus- 
band’s name) and he is speaking to himself as if in deep regret 
over something which naturally you will understand better than 
I: ‘ What a pity, the dear old mill in utter neglect, almost a ruin. 
1 would not have believed it of him when he knew how I cared 
for it as a great convenience on the farm and the neighbors will 
miss it so.’”” (A small saw and grist mill where the old man 
spent many happy hours of the day, and sometimes well into the 
night. This mill with the farm was now the property of a 
younger son, half-brother to my husband.) Again the voice went 
on: “ And that choice bit of woodland, so valuable in years to 
come and such a useless destruction now. Henry would never 
have let things go down like this.” There was no possible mind 
reading here, there being no faintest thought of these matters in 
either of our minds and Mr. was too much astonished for 
speech. But closer yet were we to be drawn to the line “ between 
two worlds”. Mrs. B. said, “ The lady speaks to you now, sir. 
She longs to express the great trial it was to leave you alone in 
the home with those dear children and to leave little A. it was so 
hard. But they were well cared for, and I am content.” 

By this time my husband was weeping silently and I was 
both glad and sorry for him, when Mrs. B., turning suddenly, 
said, ‘** Now she is crossing to you, lady, and she would embrace 
you. She wishes to assure you that she is perfectly satisfied to 
have you hold your present position in the home; that there is 
no other she would have preferred, and she gives you good cour- 
age. You are not to be troubled by the criticism of others.” 


I have finished. The last might have been mind-reading, but 
was it? 


Respectfully, 


MRS. [M. H. W—-.] 


Incidents. 


A CASE OF APPARITION. 


Ogden, Utah, July 20th, 1908. 
To the Editor of the “ Shadow World”, 


Everybody’s Magazine, 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 


I am going to call the following telepathic, but in point of 
fact, | don’t know what it was, or if it would be considered of 
value to investigators, but it seemed significant to me, and to 
different people to whom it has been told. - 

Two years ago we were spending the summer at a place 
called Higgin’s Beach, since re-named Belmarlow, on Puget 
Sound. It is seven miles from Tacoma, Washington, and two 
and a half miles from a car line, an electric line running between 
Tacoma and Fort Stielacoom. ‘The beach is beautiful, but was 
then too inaccessible to be popular as a resort, excepting to per- 
sons seeking solitude, a few of these yearly rented the rain- 
soaked, weather-beaten cottages fronting the Sound. 

We moved out in June. At that time there were only three 
other families there: a family by the name of Mitchell (Curtis 
Mitchell, who has now charge of the beach, and is, I understand, 
advertising it as a health resort) an old couple by the name of 
Rosse, the old man was blind, the old lady a Christian Scientist, 
one son was crazy and the other, Frank, was a botanist. Some 
little distance down the beach was an old lady and her son, who 
was afflicted with tuberculosis. Their name was Tromley, they 
had come up from San Francisco after the earthquake. Her hus- 
band was a lawyer. He stayed in the city, at a hotel, being 
afraid of the beach being too damp for him. The only other 
person living near was Captain Higgins, after whom the beach 
was called, and about whom this incident is told. He had been 
a sea captain, and on his last voyage his ship had gone down and 
all the crew lost, the only survivors being the captain and his 
dog, Trusty. I am told that it is a great disgrace for a captain to 
so survive his crew. Whether the captain’s conscience was his 
only accuser, or whether there were charges that he dared not 
face, we never knew, but he buried himself deep in an isolated 
spot on the Sound. He built a bit of a house on a tiny island, 
which, at high tide, was completely covered by water, so that it 
looked like a house anchored in the sea, and at low tide was so 
treacherous with quicksands, as to be unsafe to approach by land. 
The nearest approach was from a point called Agate Point, but 
even here, there was a “ spit” in the current which made a boat, 
in any other hands than an experienced boatman, whirl round 
and round, and go in any direction other than the captain’s cot- 
tage. By walking down the point, you could see into it quite 
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plainly, but if you looked too long or curiously, you were apt to 
see the captain with a gun pointed menacingly in your direction, 
and hear the most sanguinary oaths and threats which led you to 
measure the depth of his hospitality. At rare intervals, he rowed 
over to our beach, and walked in to town for provisions. I saw 
him returning one evening, laden with packages. I noticed that 
one was a big box, like from a man’s furnishers. In appearance, 
the captain was much broken, he was not, | think, past fifty, he 
looked older. He was woefully unkempt, his beard long and 
ragged, and he looked a stranger to a bath. He wore a red 
flannel shirt, open at the throat, high boots into which were 
stuffed the bottoms of his trousers, these trousers had no visible 
means of support, but he kept hitching them up as though in dis- 
gust at their downward tendencies. He had very little of the 
“Gay Lothario” in his appearance, hence, my surprise when a 
couple of mornings later, | had occasion to take the early car into 
the city, | heard the following report of him. As a rule, the 
women found the walk to the car too long and steep, but waited 
for a launch to take them to the city. I was then surprised to 
see Mrs. Tromley ahead of me, and to learn that she too, was 
going to walk to catch the early car. As soon as I caught up 
with her, I found her trembling with anger, and greatly excited, 
she almost ran up the hills to the seat under the trees where we 
dropped, breathless, and while we waited for the car, she told me 
what had happened: “ Things have come to a pretty pass,” she 
began as soon as she could get her breath, “when a decent 
woman, my age, can't stay alone a night without being insulted 
by a man.” ‘There were, besides our husbands, only two men, 
the Rosses and Captain on the beach, excepting, of course, her 
own son. “ Was it the crazy one, or Frank?” | gasped. 

“ Neither,’ she said. “It was the old brute of a captain.” I 
probably looked my astonishment, for she continued to explain 
that her son had gone the day before, to Gig Harbor, on a fishing 
trip. The captain had probably seen him passing the point, and 
judging, from the tides, that he intended being gone all night, 
and surmising that his mother would be alone, had deliberately 
planned on entering her house, “ for no good purpose,” she said, 
with flashing eyes. “ Tootsie slept with me,” she said. ‘Tootsie 
was a long-haired poodle, who sat in her lap, and fairly quivered 
with excited sympathy. “1 know I fastened all the doors and 
windows,” the old lady went on, “I always do. I went right to 
sleep. I don’t know what time I woke up, I think Tootsie woke 
me, she was trembling like a leaf, and snuggling up to me as 
tight as she could get. I raised up to look around, and there, 
standing right by my bed, was old Captain Higgins! It was 
bright moonlight, and I saw him as plain as I do you now.” 
Mrs. Tromley was a very pretty old lady, with white hair, and 
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very pink cheeks, and blue eyes. I will never forget how pretty 
she looked as she told her story. “I have always felt sorry for 
the old weasel,” she went on, “and put myself out to speak to 
him when I have seen him, going to town, and this is the reward 
I get. No, I don’t know how he got in, I only know that he did. 
If you will believe it, the old scoundrel was all dressed up. He 
had on a black suit, and a white shirt, and his hair and beard cut 
as slick as a whistle, that ain’t all, he had on cuffs! I never saw 
such a change in a person, ever, he looked fine. I was shaking 
as bad as Tootsie, but I couldn't help but stare at him. I pinched 
Tootsie so that she would bark, she did, as savage as you please. 
I was going to pretend to call John (to make a bluff that I wasn’t 
alone) but I couldn’t make a sound to save me. He bent over 
me, and I think said something. But I was so terrified I didn’t 
hear what. I shut my eyes and when I opened them he was 
gone. I couldn’t make out where, hut I supposed he had stepped 
back in the shadows somewhere. | lay there and trembled, and 
Tootsie whined till morning. As soon as it came light, I jumped 
up, but he had sneaked out some way, I don’t know how, for 
everything was closed up tight, just as I left it. I got ready as 
soon as I could and started for town. I’m going to tell Tromley 
that damp or no damp, rheumatism or no rheumatism, he’s got 
to stay with me nights. I wouldn't stay alone again for any 
money. Ain’t that the car? You and Mrs. Mitchell better sleep 
together when your men folks are gone, and keep a revolver. If 
I'd had one last night, I’d shot a hole through that old repro- 
bate.” The car then came and put a stop to our thrilling conver- 
sation. It was late afternoon before I returned home. My 
mother and Mrs. Mitchell were having tea on the beach. I joined 
them, and was telling the story and we were laughing over Mrs. 
Tromley’s adventure when we saw Mrs. Ross coming noiselessly 
over the sands to us. As soon as she got in speaking distance she 
said, “I wanted to see if Mrs. Major would row me over to the 
point, where we could see into Captain Higgin’s house. He is 
dead.” The old lady had not had a demonstration against curi- 
osity. 

“No,” I exclaimed. “ He can’t be. Why he was over at Mrs. 
Tromley’s last night and frightened her half to death.” 

“Well, he’s dead now, anyway,” she insisted. “Some men 
saw him from the point, they could see into the room. They 
couldn’t row past the spit and they heard Trusty barking, some- 
thing awful, so they went close enough to look in. I heard 
Trusty myself, didn’t you?” My mother and Mrs. Mitchell both 
said that they had. Frank Ross telephoned for the coroner. 
When he came the Ross boys rowed him over. The captain was 
dead—had been for hours. His death could not have been unex- 
pected, although there was no evidence that he had killed him- 
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self. There was a paper found on his person, directing that his 
body be thrown in the sea at high tide. He was dressed as for a 
journey, he had on a new black suit, a white shirt, and cuffs, his 
hair and beard trimmed, and was dressed just as the old lady 
described, but as no person there had ever seen him, even his 
shoes were shined. He was dressed as for a journey. 

They did not comply with his request to be buried in the sea, 
but lowered his body with difficulty into the boat and rowed him 
over to our beach. They did not hold an inquest. 

I saw the old lady soon after. “I asked the coroner,” she 
said, in an awed tone, “and he said that the captain was dead at 
the very time I saw him. I can’t make it out, for if ever I saw 
any one, | saw him. Could it, do you think, have been a warn- 
ing?” 

I did not know for 

“Optics sharp it takes, I ween 
To see what is not to be seen.” 
MRS. JOSEPH S. MAJOR. 


City of New York, 
County of New York, ss.: 
Mabel V. McGill, being first sworn, on oath, says: I have 
read the narrative by Mrs. Joseph S. (Gertrude) Major, regard- 
ing the apparition of Captain Higgins. At the time of the occur- 
rence of the events therein related, Mrs. Major detailed them to 
me, and I was so much interested that I advised her to reduce the 
story to writing and send it to the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. To the best of my knowledge and belief the facts relative 
to the aforesaid apparition (if apparition it were) occurred as 
Mrs. Major has related them. 
MABEL V. McGILL. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of June, 1908. 
JOHN H. DEVINE, 
Notary Public, 
New York Co. 


DR. CARTER’S INCIDENTS. 

In the Journal for December, 1910, (Vol. IV pp. 656-684) 
a large number of incidents in the knowledge of Dr. Carter, 
with corroboration of one important case of poltergeist. A 
few days after the article was published I received a letter 
from one member of the family further confirming the facts. 
Later the same gentleman wrote to Dr. Carter the details of 
his memory and I publish the letter here: 
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Ashland, Ohio, Feb. 19th, 1911. 


Dear Clarence: 


Dr. Hyslop sent me a copy of the Journal containing the 
Skeleton and Bottle. I am very sorry I did not write you my 
recollections of that mystery. | find I know more about it than 
any of the others. I was in my sixth year (1854) at the time, and 
am scared yet! I was sleeping in the little room next the loft. 
Horace was not in that room. John was and in bed with me. 
Uncle J. and his wife were in the little front room. Mother and 
some others slept down stairs that night, because we had com- 
pany. I was the first one to waken or was awake. The first thing 
| heard was a sound like some one jumping softly to the floor in 
bare feet, then a rustling, then a rattle, then the rolling sound 
like a heavy ball rolling over the floor. This would roll around 
and then leap down the back stairs, then up again but not always 
alike. Mother and Oliver soon came up-stairs into my room, 
mother scared tho a very brave woman. Oliver was saying to 
her: “ A noise won’t hurt you mother; you need not be afraid.” 

They had a candle lighted and went into the loft. Immedi- 
ately the noise stopped. They hunted for a cause and found 
nothing. After a few minutes they came out of the loft and 
closed the door. The noise began instantly and they went right 
in again; no noise, and nothing found after a most careful search. 
Again they came out and the moment the door was closed the 
noise began and that was the way it kept up. 

First a candle was set on the floor to see if that would stop it. 
But it did not. Then several candles were placed around the 
floor but they made no difference. Then mother lit a camphor 
lamp which made a very bright light. No matter the noise went 
on just the same. Bottles rattled and seemed to jam together, 
until it would seem that they would all be broken, but nothing 
was hurt, nothing broken, nothing overturned, and so it went on. 
Finally the noise went down stairs, where I could but faintly 
hear it and I went to sleep. I could give you a lot of details and 
may some time. It was a strange and wonderful incident and 


never explained. Little Hattie and Uncle Lawrence both died 
soon after the noise. 


With love, 


Corrections. 


In the original account of Dr. Carter, as printed, there 
are a few typographical errors, which do not alter the sense 
or the character of any of the incidents. Thesé were caused 
by the fact that proofs were not sent to Dr. Carter. On page 
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666, however, line 19 “ grandfather” should read “ grand- 
mother”. The grandfather was in California at the time. 

Since the publication of the article Dr. Carter has ascer- 
tained regarding the “ B—House” that Mr. Baldwin was 
practically murdered in it. He was beaten and died from the 
effects of it. 


q 


Correspondehce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
EUSAPIA PALLADINO AND THE BURTON CASE. 
May 30, 1911. 


My Dear Dr. Hyslop :— 

1 think I ought to say a few words as to your recent utter- 
ances in the May Journal, and in the last Proceedings, relative to 
Eusapia Palladino. You seem to be under the impression—quite 
common but quite erroneous—that Eusapia Palladino was com- 
pletely “ exposed ” in this country, and her phenomena shown to 
be nothing but tricks. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The first score or more sittings were very good ones (with one 
or two exceptions) and at these but little fraud was discovered. 
The fraud was practised so freely only toward the end of her 
visit here-——when she was tired out, and unable to produce any 
convincing phenomena worth mentioning. The tricks then dis- 
covered were just the same tricks which she has been known to 
resort to for twenty years or more, and which all those who 
believe in her powers know very well—both as to their existence, 
and how to guard against them. I may say that the so-called 
“exposure” in this country does not in the least influence my 
continued belief in her powers; nor do any of the scientific ob- 
servers in Europe appear to be in the least influenced by it— 
regarding it as superficial and ephemeral—as it was. 

There is another point in which I cannot at all agree with 
you. You contend that Eusapia should have been investigated 
from the point of view of hysteria, rather than that of conjuring, 
and you have repeatedly made this claim. I cannot and shall 
never admit the validity of this. The most important, the most 
fundamental question is: Does Eusapia possess supernormal 
power? Does she move objects without contact? That is the 
fundamental question. Until that is solved, all else, it seems to 
me, is subsidiary. It would make no difference, from this point 
of view, whether the medium was a hysteric or not; whether she 
was affected with amnesia, anesthesia or aboulia; whether she 
suffered pain in her neck or her great toe; or whether she was 
a raving maniac! ‘The primary question would still remain: 
Does she move objects without contact? Of course, that once estab- 
lished, it would be most interesting to study the medium from 
the clinical point of view; to ascertain whether the trance was 
genuine or fraudulent ; whether or not she consciously deceived. 
But all this is subsidiary ; secondary ; the great, primary question 
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remains untouched. In the Burton case, e. g., it was most inter- 
esting (and a valuable piece of work) to prove that she was un- 
conscious of the fraud she herself was producing; but her phe- 
nomena were normally produced, just the same. And whether 
or not she was in trance during their production is beside the 
point. The fact remains: she produced them normally—by the 
use of her arms and legs and normal motor processes. In Eu- 
sapia, it is different. Besides the psychological problem, there is 
also the physical problem—just as interesting to a physicist or a 
physician as the mental phenomena are to the psychologist. It 
all depends on the point of view. Personally, | must confess a 
great weakness for physical phenomena—when they are forth- 
coming! 

I do not doubt that you will have something to say in reply 
to this; and I shall be interested in your rejoinder. At the same 
time, | do not feel that anything you may say will in the least 
influence me in my position—that the clinical study of a medium 
producing physical phenomena is secondary to the main question 
—whether or not she possesses remarkable supernormal powers 
for the production of physical movements and kindred phe- 
nomena. 

Yours sincerely, 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


Editor’s Reply. 


I am very glad to have Mr. Carrington’s letter, as it 
affords an opportunity to remove a misunderstanding and to 
make clear what I thought was perfectly clear before. I 
think, too, that it has been clear enough to really scientific 
men. I have not been under any impression whatever that 
Eusapia Palladino was completely exposed in this country or 
any other. I have not believed that there was any “ ex- 
posure” whatever except of the people who investigated 
her. That does not mean that I believe the phenomena to 
be what they are claimed to be. About that I do not know. 
The investigation was so badly conducted that I can only 
suspend judgment until it is rightly done. I shall even go 
farther than this. Mr. Carrington says that Eusapia has fre- 
quently been discovered at fraud. He supposes that I ac- 
cuse her of trickery and fraud. This is not true. I have no 
evidence whatever that Eusapia ever committed fraud of any 
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kind. While the investigation was going on I carefully indi- 
cated in all that I wrote about it that we had no right to 
ascribe fraud to her. I do not even accept the verdict of the 
European investigators on that point. I do not believe that 
Mr. Carrington has presented the slightest evidence that she 
ever committed fraud either in Europe or America. I repeat 
that this does not mean that any of the phenomena were 
supernormal. It only means that the point of view for 
adjudging the case is wholly wrong when you do not study 
the case from position of hysteria. Lombroso and Morselli 
seem to have proved that Eusapia was a hysteric, and to 
admit or prove that is to show that the terms fraud and 
trickery cannot be applied. I venture on the statement 
which every intelligent student of abnormal psychology will 
accept that, where hysteria is concerned, it is just as hard to 
prove fraud of any kind, whether conscious or unconscious, 
as it is to prove the existence of spirits. 

To use the terms fraud and trickery in the discussion of 
this problem is to describe and imply a situation that does 
not exist in such cases and the consequence is that you 
appeal to a jury that is absolutely disqualified to pass any 
judgment upon it. But if you select that jury you must abide 
by its verdict. I do not consider the general public as any 
more qualified to investigate or pass judgment upon psychic 
research matters than I do children. I refuse absolutely to 
make any concessions to its standards. We shall never make 
any scientific headway until that public becomes convinced 
that its business is to quietly support the scientific man and 
accept his conclusions. Of course, you have to select much 
more wisely than is usually done the “ scientific’? man who 
is to do the investigating. From the. way the Palladino case 
was investigated in this country the “ scientific ” man seems 
to have been no more competent to deal with it than the 
average layman. I was talking personally with one of the 
men who helped to do the work reported by Professor 
Jastrow and others and he was ridiculing the case and every 
sentence had the word fraud and trickery in it. Rather de- 
murely I remarked that I had supposed from what the Euro- 
peans had said she was a hysteric. He replied, laughing: 
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“Oh, she is a hysteric all right.””. And the man had not the 
slightest conception of how he had completely nullified his 
judgment about the case. 

Mr. Carrington does not seem to realize that the proof of 
hysteria in such cases is a defence of the medium. My posi- 
tion was not a criticism of Palladino but a defence of her. 
Mr. Carrington’s position is a condemnation of her and, 
where it is not that, it wholly misconceives the real problem 
before the psychic researcher. The fundamental advantage 
of assuming the position of hysteria and proving it to be 
present is that you determine a different method of investi- 
gation. The difference between Mr. Carrington and myself 
on this point is less about what the issue is than it is a ques- 
tion of method. I know perfectly well that the question 
whether objects can be moved without contact is not 
affected by the question whether the subject is a-maniac or 
not. But the question of method in reaching the result is 
wholly determined by that matter. When you prove that 
the psychological conditions which determine fraud are not 
present you conduct your experiments in a wholly different 
manner from what you would do when those conditions are 
present. Had we proceeded in any such manner with Miss 
Burton as the investigators did with Eusapia Palladino we 
would not even have discovered the hysteria and would not 
even have discovered the method by which her phenomena 
were produced. Much less would we have obtained the raps 
and lights that were obtained under fairly good conditions. 
The appeal in this country was made to a set of self-consti- 
tuted authorities on psychic research who have no place 
whatever in it and it predetermined the methods that were 
used with such damaging results. I wholly refuse to accept 
such a method or a jury that uses it. Nor do I imply or 
admit that there is anything genuine in the case. I simply 
contend that nothing was done to impress really scientific 
men as to what the real facts are in the case. 

It is only half true that the primary issue is whether 
objects can move without contact. That conception of the 
issue applies only to those who are interested in isolated 
problems. The real question for a really scientific man is not 
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whether telekinesis is true or not, but what are the exact 
facts and all the facts when any such claim is made. When 
we go rushing after “ miracles ” we do so to prove a theory 
or to disprove some theory. The truly scientific man does 
not want to prove or disprove anything, but to ascertain the 
facts and what they mean will be determined later. To ap- 
proach Eusapia from the conjurer’s and not the psycholo- 
gist’s view is to conceive the problem in a way to exclude the 
most importanf phenomena in defence of the case and affect- 
ing the conditions under which you can expect to get your 
results. If I treated any medium whatever after the manner 
Eusapia was treated I would not expect to get anything 
supernormal, even of the simplest kind. My contention is 
for method and results will take care of themselves. If you do 
not get the supernormal, you will get valuable contributions 
to psychology. The invulnerable advantage of approaching 
all such cases through abnormal psychology is that the 
problem does not narrow itself down to a single issue and 
that it opens the way to the admission of conditions affecting 
the results which the conjurer excludes without any right 
whatever. 

Another matter is involved. There is a large humanitar- 
ian question concerned. These psychics are entitled to im- 
munity from the plea of fraud if it does not exist, and you 
cannot exclude fraud unless the cases are approached 
through “clinical”? methods. You handicap your work by 
not considering it and you not only inflict an injustice on 
that class, but you prevent the extension of humanitarian 
feelings and methods by ignoring that point of view. That 
class deserves the mantle of charity thrown over it wherever 
hysteria exists and that is to take the lay Philistine out of 
the problem. We have been obliged to make too many con- 
cessions to the conjurer’s methods. His knowledge is useful, 
but not his method of investigating such cases. He only 
postpones the day when important facts are scientifically 
recognized. 

There is only one importance attaching in any case to the 
fact of atrance. This is not that it implies the genuineness 
of the phenomena. I should regard the phenomena and their 
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character as independent of the issue whether the medium 
was or was not in a trance. The question of a trance has 
nothing whatever to do with the nature of the phenomena in 
deciding the matter of the supernormal. But to establish a 
trance is to take the investigation and judgment of the phe- 
nomena out of the hands of the public and to put them in the 
hands of qualified people. It eliminates the right to con- 
ceive the situation and the facts as does the average Philis- 
tine. It excludes the ordinary conception of fraud and 
trickery, and that is an advantage of incalculable importance, 
not for the genuineness of the phenomena, but for the proper 
investigation of them. 

I may even go farther in this matter. I doubt very much 
whether we should have the right, in the special case of 
Eusapia, to accuse her of fraud if she produced her phe- 
nomena by ordinary means in a perfectly normal condition. 
She is so ignorant and illiterate that we have no right to 
judge her by the ordinary standards of ethics. She cannot 
read or write, if the statements of all authorities are to be 
accepted. She had no education and belonged from child- 
hood to that class of Italian peasants that cannot possibly 
have the ethical standards of honesty that prevail among the 
educated and refined classes. She is so ignorant and super- 
stitious that I can conceive her thinking that any trick which 
she can do that will mystify the learned is due to spirits and © 
not herself. I do not know that she is actually so ignorant 
or that she actually does look at things in this manner. But 
it is certain that we cannot assume the standards of normal 
ethics in her case, so that we have to be as wary about sus- 
pecting what we mean by fraud in a normal state as we 
would in the abnormal. Those who live on Fifth Avenue 
have their standards of ethics; the business world has a 
different standard; the university man has his standard, and 
every refined and educated class has its standard. There is 
no hard and fast line except for each class, and ignorant 
people especially have to be treated by wholly different 
standards from the educated. I know of a man, for instance, 
living far in the mountains where little or no education is 
possible, who is uncompromisingly opposed to dancing as a 
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sin, but he thinks horse-stealing is legitimate! You cannot 
judge such a person by the standards of the best people in 
New York or Boston. Eusapia probably has no such feel- 
ings about the importance of what we educated people call 
honesty as would make for her the distinction we entertain 
in these matters. It is conceivable that we should judge her 
after the manner of the mountaineer mentioned. But if the 
testimony of others is to be respected Eusapia actually believes 
in herself, and if that be true, regardless of the question 
whether she is normal or hysterical in her work, she ought 
not to be so irresponsibly accused of fraud. ‘That is only an 
appeal to a disqualified jury. 

I imagine this position is challenge enough to the public 
and all others. But my contention is that of method in the 
investigation of such cases. The rough procedure of the 
man who does not approach the phenomena through the 
methods of abnormal psychology will only succeed, in most 
cases at least, in preventing the very phenomena for which 
you are in search. It will require a remarkable case that will 
give supernormal phenomena under any such handling as 
Eusapia got in this country, and it would be almost as im- 
possible to prove hysteria as telekinesis by such methods. 
Besides the accusation of fraud implies a psychological point 
of view which Mr. Carrington here refuses to make primary. 
You cannot charge with fraud unless you take the “ clinical ” 
point of view. You can only say not proved. Fraud is a 
state of mind and implies knowledge of which you have no 
evidence that it exists either in Eusapia’s normal or in her 
abnormal condition. When I say “knowledge”? I mean 
perception and appreciation of the ethical nature of her 
actions. That must be settled prior to any admission or as- 
sertion of fraud of any kind whatever. If you are going to 
make the issue one merely of the movement of objects with- 
out contact you must not admit psychology into it even to 
the extent of saying fraud about any part of it. You can 
only say that telekinesis did not occur. 

To me it is far more important to have the right method 
employed in all such cases than it is to establish revolution- 
ary phenomena. The right method will always provide 
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some results for science. The wrong method only sets up 
the wrong authority for deciding the question and it has 
been that which has determined my whole attitude toward 
the investigation of Eusapia in this country. 

JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Reason and Belief. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F. R. I. Moffat, Yard 
and Company, New York. 1910. 


This is another work of the author bearing upon the relation 
between Science and Religion. It is written in the lighter vein 
of Sir Oliver Lodge and interests the psychic researcher in its 
evident reference to such work as the basis for the reconciliation 
between these two forces toward which Sir Oliver has long been 
working. It endeavors to connect the persistence of force with 
that of personality as both representing the same law of reality. 
It is apparent, however, that the evidence for the permanence of 
personality is obtained from the work of psychic research and 
not to be made dependent on a corollary to physical science. 

The boldest claim made by the author is the doctrine of the 
incarnation which he seems to hold in some form. He evidently 
wants to be understood as rejecting it in the crude form of theol- 
ogy as he understands that and it is apparent that he desires to 
make it fit in with the conservation of energy on the one hand and 
certain phenomena obtained from psychic research on the other. 
While he thinks that the theologians have not had the right con- 
ception of the incarnation of Christ he thinks they have gotten 
hold of an important truth and he undertakes to make it intelli- 
gible by a doctrine of previous existence. He refers to human 
experiences representing apparent memory of previous existence 
as pointing to the possibility of this reincarnation. There is a 
large school of theosophists who believe in this and quote such 
facts in support of their claims. But I cannot but think they fail 
to realize the evidential objections to such claims. There are 
first illusions of memory which have to be eliminated in such 
cases. Then there are cases in which the telepathic influence of 
the dead transmitting their memories and sense of the past to the 
living has to be eliminated before we can talk about any form of 
reincarnation. ‘There are cases also of clairvoyance or its pos- 
sibility that have to be eliminated. If Sir Oliver Lodge had rep- 
resented the idea under the conception of spirit control as a means 
of getting a revelation to mankind he might have presented a 
doctrine that would appear more consonant with the recorded 
facts of psychic research. 

But whatever we may think of this sort of difficulty in the 
problem the most important characteristic of the book is its 
spirit which is an effort to point the way to a reconciliation be- 
tween the religious ideals of the race and scientific investigations 
and doctrines during the last three centuries. That is more im- 
portant than technical accuracy in the theories presented to sus- 
tain the author’s view. 
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